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Paſo nate People. 


- . „ EY 


e. 
are not 9 with the Cha- 
ry Man's 


lags under this Diſeaſe of the Mind. By 


ts aſſionate Man, we do not here mean 75 


l natured, malicious, or vindictive, the 7 d. 
1 moroſe or ſullen; but that teſty, =" 
y a 


viſh Creature, commonly called ha 

paſſionate ; one who is on fire upon every 
trifling Occaſion, raves, rants, and tears for 
a Moment, and the next Minute ſubſides to 
a perfect Calm: He is pleaſed and diſpleaſed 
at the turning ot a Straw, is angry with him 


ſelf and all about him, without being able 


to give any rational Account of the Riſe of 
his Paſſion; affronts his beſt Friends with- 
| PB. 4% out 
C ; 


gl racter of a paſſionate Man; eve- 
1 Egerienes may point 
out to him, among the Number 
of h his Acquaintance, ſome one or other who. 


| Th, y 1 | 


oh 2 = 1 
out deſigning i it; and 'ſpentls his whale Lie 


in one continued Circle of offending and 
asking Pardon. 


This Character has c6rſtantly; as an Ingre- 


a Mixture 


e Go dient in it, a large Share of Good - Nature and 


Nature in Humanity; > Which diſtinguiſhes him from 
their Diſs every other Slave to that turbulent Paſſion, 


boſitien. Anger. As often as the paſſionate Man is 


out of this epiliptical Fir of the Soul, you find 
him compaſſionate in his Temper, forgiving 
in his Diſpoſition, charitable in his Cenſures, 
forgetful of Injuries, and eaſily appeaſed, if 
you have the Prudence to give Way to the 
firſt Guſt of his Paſſion, and forbear to ir- 
ritate him by Oppoſition, till the Storm has 
had Time to ſpend itſelf in ſome paſſionate 
Expreſſions. In a word, he is poſſeſſed 
of every good-natured Qualification, but the 
Command of his own SI to which he 

15.4 mere Slave. | 
tg 3 This amiable Part of their C is 
— baue the only Thing that makes them tolerable in 
zo Tokra-Society ; ; for without theſe lucid Intervals of 
tion in do- Good- Nature, which convince us, that they 


40. are at other Times out of their Senſes, no 


Man would ſubmit to, or bear with the i in- 
tolerable Humours of any of them; and as 
it is a diſtinguiſning Characteriſtic of theirs, 
to carry every Thing to Extreams, they Pre- 

quently err as much in Good-Natute as in 
Violence of Temper; but as this Extream 
hurts only themſelves or Families, the reſt 
of the Society are not ſo much concerned at 
it; and ſometimes allow this boundleſs e 
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ing Diſpoſici 


for their haſty Outrages ; or at leaſt it pre- 
vails on their Acquaintance to have fo much 
Charity for them as not to knock them on 
the Head as publick Nuſances, or confine 


them to an Hoſpital as Madmen. 


© This Malady of the Mind, proceeds not 


only from a Predominancy of Choler in the 
Conſtitution, but owes its Bi th to Pride, 
Self. conceit, and Want of Thought, with ſe- 
veral other unſocial Affections, deeply rooted 
in 8 3 


That Pride enters chiefly into the Compo - Pride and 
ſition of this common, but unnatural Diſeaſe, % . 
* gs ee eee chi 
the paſſionate Man deliver his Opinion on Surce of 
the molt trifling Subject, if he meets with 757: Di/- 
the leaſt Contradiction, you find him inſtant- Feſition. 


is evident from the ſmalleſt Reflection: Let 


ly in a Blaze; he fancies to himſelf, that his 
Dictates ought to be received as Oracles, and 


that no Man is worthy of holding an Argu- 


ment with him; you affront his Judgment 


when you ſuppoſe, by the moſt diſtant Hint, 
that he is capable of erring; and though he 
is obliged, every Moment he lives, to the 
Courteſy of thoſe he converſes with, for 
Forgiveneſs of natural Frailties and Inadver- 


tency, yet no Man muſt approach him who 


is not poſſeſſed of Impecability, or ſub- 
ject himſelf to the groſſeſt Outrage from 


the firſt Emotion of his Madneſs. Can any 


thing betray greater Pride and Self- con- 


ceit, than this Conduct? Yet, as often as we 
give way to the fiery Paſſion, we diſcover 
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n to attone in ſome Meaſure 
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that our-Squls are tainted. with theſe Fjend- 
like Aﬀetions. . ' co WF: 


* 


Want of Want of Thqught is the leaſt odious Spring 
Thought of this Diſtemper ; and the conſtant Excuie 
Serine a theſe Madmen offer in Attonement of; their 
| Folly, they have ſo quick a Senſe of Things, 
that they never give themſelves Time ta con- 
ſult their Underſtanding, but fly away with 
the firſt Hint, without ranging their, Ideas 
like rational Beings, or weighing Circum- 
ſtances before they pretend to give Judg- 
ment; thus they are eternally in an Error, 
which they embrace with Obſtinacy, and de- 
fend with frantick Fury; Want of Thought 
makes them embrace any Abſurdity, and 
the ſame unthinking Diſpoſition, renders 
| e's uncapable of ever being in the right; at 
leaſt, if they are, it is by meer Chance, and 
from no rational Induction, of which they 
are for the moſt part utterly uncapable: Nay, 
it is their Misfortune, that the more you en- 
deavour to convince them of a Miſtake, the 
more tenacious they grow of their Opinion 
their want of Thought will not allow them 
to liſten to calm Reaſon, and their Pride 
"hinders them from giving Way to any De- 
gree of Conviction ; according to them, to 
acknowledge being in an Error, would be 
giving up the Superiority of their Judgment, 
and owning a Weakneſs - inconſiſtent with 
their univerſal Claim to Infallibility, | - 


41 thei - This is their Caſe when they are in their 


mn 4. Fit, but if you catch them in one of their 
pology, lucid Intervals, they . honeſtly acknowledge 
their Folly, and aſcribe their former Behavi- 

25 * our 


Ls! 
our to want of Reflection: This is the gen- 
teel Turn they give the Caprice; I am a 
8 thaughtleſs paſſionate Creature, and my Pa- 
ſſian does not allew me to reflect upon 
what I ſay, on theſe Occaſions; I hope you 
will excuſe my Rudeneſs to you's I hope I 
ſaid nothing unwannerly ; if I have, I am 
heartily ſorry! for it, I moſt humbly beg 
your Pardon. This is their common Apo- 
logy, which if you put into plain Eugliſs 
amounts to this, I am, Sir, at ſome particu- 
lar Times ſeized with Fits of Madneſs; 
during the Paroxiſm I am utterly incapa- 
ble of any Reflection upon what I do or 
fay; if I ſpit in your Face, give yau the 
Lye, or knock you on the Head, on fuch  . - 
_  Qceaſions, I pray pardon me as you would 
any af my Brethren in Moorſield:; IL am, 
now that I am out of the Fit, ſorry that it is 
my Misfortune to be ſubject to ſuch an un- 
happy Diſorder. This is the real Senſe of 
the common Apdlogy: theſe paſſianate Peo - 
ple make as often as they offend, and have 
returned to their Senſes; and yet they would 
be aſhamed to expreſs themſelves in that 
Language, they give their Words a diffe- 
rent Turn, and like other Madmen can» 
not be convinced themſelves; not would 
willingly allow others to: think they are; at 
any Time Candidates for a Cell in Bedlam. 
Toa trace this Weakneſs to its Original, This Pape 
we muſt go back as far as our Birth; we. on in 
kind it ſometimes imbibed with the firſt/*7 Here- 
Principles of Life, and inter woven witk 
the Stamina Vila. The Parent has unhappily 
LL | poſſeſſed 


i 
poſſeſſed himſelf of it, from his Andeſtor, or. 


acquired it by the Force of Habit and Edu- 


cation; and communicates the baneful Taint 
to his unhappy Offpring : Thus whole Fa- 
milies, whole Tribes, and ſometimes whole 


Nations, are diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of 
Mankind by this contagious Diſeaſe 3 and 


they and their lateſt Poſterity live in a con- 
tinued Paſſion, are uneaſy to themſelves; a 
Plague to their Neighbours, and the Peſt of 
Civil Society; the Madneſs runs in the 


Blood, the Son enjoys the Father's Folly 


by Inheritance, and his Title to a Mad- 


houſe, by a Preſeription of e Genera- 


Yet tbeſe 


dre not in 


curable. 


tions. | 

- Theſe hereditary Lunaticks' are indeed 

to be pitied, and deſerve! our Compaſſion 

more than any elſe of the Species, but they 

are far from being incurable. The Diſtem- . 
r can never be ſo deep-rooted as not to 

be capable of being eraſed from the Soul: 


DRY Paſſions of all Kinds are Exotics in the Hu- 


man Mind; it is not their natural Soil; they 
are bred there by Accident like Weeds, and 
grow to Maturity for want of Care and Cul- 

ture: It is in the Body the Seeds of theſe Exils 
are lodged, which by their Influence con- 
taminate the Soul, dull its natural Faculties, 
and MS Reaſon of i Its Influence and Eff. 


cacy. 


The Nannen Mind, ah pure 00 


of the Divinity, can never be inherently 


poſſeſſed of thoſe Affections, which are the 
Origin of moral Evil; the Author of our 
Beings when he breathes into us the Breath 

: of 


* 


1 
of Life, and ſpeaks us into Exiſtence, leav 
our Minds a pure Tabula raſa capable of 


any Impreſſion, and free from all innate Pre- 


poſſeſſions in Favour of Vice or vicious Ha- 
bits, but more ſuſceptible from its own Na- 
ture of virtuous and ſocial Affections. Our 7% true 
Soul is created in a State of moral Rectitude, Z 


Reaſon 
but receives its vicious T inctures from the E F 


Body, and is warped-into its preſent perverſes better if 


and crooked Diſpoſition by the Influence of bis and 
the Senſes. Conſequently, whenever Nun ber 8 
attempts to ſubdue his Paſſions, and put * 
them under the regular Government of their 
natural Sovereign Reaſon, the irrational Part 
muſt ſubmit to the rational, the Brute muſt 
yield to the Man, and the Soul in the Event 
gain the Superiority over every Paſſion or 
Appetite, however W rooted in the 
Mind. 

This fiery Foible is not only FERRY with” re. 


many of us, and held by Hereditary Te- * * 
nure, but we ſack it in with our Nurſe's Milk 2 . 
we are nouriſhed, with the deadly Poiſon, 


and receive the firſt Principles of the Conta- 


gion from the fiery Diſpoſition of our Nurſes. 
That we receive the Seeds of many natural 


Diſtempers from the mercenary Nipple, fatal 
Experience teaches the proud and unnatural 


Mother, who, to gratify her Pride, Luſt, 


or Lazineſs, robs her Infant Son of the 
natural Breaſt, and ſuckles him by the firſt 


Female that offers... without conſulting the 
Health, Conſtitution, or natural Diſpoſition 
9 the d ; ee all ele, are to be 


+ 1 * | 


as it tends to diſcourage the pernicious Cuf 


TIN 


the component Parts of the Hopes of be 


Family, and the Heir of her Eſtate, | 
All Mankind are agreed, that whatever 
Diſcaſes the Nurſe laboùrs under, the Child 
ſhe ſuckles is tainted by them: And about 
theſe they are in ſome meaſure ſollicitous, 
though not fo much as the Conſequence of 
Things requires; but with regard to her 
Temper or Diſpoſition of Mind, they give 
themſelves no Manner of Trouble, and can 
by no Means be perfwaded, that a paſ- 
ſionate, ſullen, or malicious Difpoſition is 
to be communicated in the ſame Manner as 
the Evil or other Chronick Piſtempers are: 
When à Son diſcovers the Temper of the 
Father or Mother, we are apt enough to 
acknowledge tlie Grigin of the Diſpoſition, . 
and excuſe it by being conftiturional; but 
we are ſeldom at the Trouble of ttacing 
thoſe Evils to the Nurfe, or believing that 
the latent Seeds were ſucked: wich the Milk: 
But however unwilling we are to believe it 


rom of employing, hired Nurſes, yet there 
is no Truth fo evident, than that half the 
Evils of Life take their Rife from this Foun- 
eain: As the foices of the Nurſe make up 
the Principles of che Blood of the Child ſhe 
ſuckles; it is apparent the Temper of the In- 
fant muſt recerve a TinQure from their In- 
flaence, unlefs we are fo weak as to believe 
_ that the Crafis of the Blood, or the Predo- 
minancy of peculiar Hamours, has no In- 
fiaence- upon our Diſpofirions; if ſo, how 
mach has that Parent to anſwer for, who 

not 


— 


14 


not content N ſupplying. p55 cd _ 
her own vicious Paſſions and Affections. 


and egtailing upon him her own ptedomi- 


=: Humour, C6 him with... an,; addis 


tional Curſe, - the Repetition of all thoſe 
Evils in a Nurſe, with che Weight of many 
others, which perhaps were Strangers to her 
Blood, or that of her Husband : If, Paſſion, 
Spleen, or any other ſanguinary Paſſion, is is 
communicated from their Prevalency; in 4 
Parent, they muſt receive double Strength, 
if they meet with the ſame Materials in 
the Dilpoſitions of the Nurſe : The Child, as 
poſſeſſed of both their Portions, | mult find 
theſe Paſſions grow apace, and muſt ſink 
under the Weight; and if he is ſo unlucky as . 
to meet with a Nurſe who to. Paſſion and 
Spleen, adds Malice, Luſt, and Revenge, or 
any other more turbulent Paſſion, how difficult 
mult it be to get the better of theſe Miſe 
chiefs ? and how hard the Task of Reaſon to 
combat them? _ 
Thave more Cauſe than moſt Men to dread 
the Effects of this Diſpoſition ; tt erefore have 
been ſolicitous, ever ſince I was capable of 
diſtinguiſhing 1 its Conſequences, to trace it to 
its original Spring; and from my o] Ex- 
perience, I have known more People re- 
ceive its firſt Tincture from the Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Nurſe, than from all other 
Cauſes put together; and within theſe few 
Years, one Family has ſupplied, me with 
two or three Inſtances : to confirm me in my 

Conjecture. e 
Ke. Both 


Leo]. 

Both the Parents ate of a natural, eaſ y 
focial Diſpoſition of Mind ; nothing” ful- 
len, moroſe, peeviſn, or paſſionate, diſco- 


vers itſelf in either of their Tempers'; they 


live in perſect Harmony with each other, 
and ed enjoy the Friendſhip and 
Eſteem of all their Acquaintance. This hap- 
Couple had been married for ſome 
Tears, without having any Children, but 
about eight Vears ago the Lady conceived, 
and was delivered of two Boys, as like one 
another in Feature as it is poſſible to imagine, 
inſomuch that though I am as much in their 
Family as my own, I cannot at this Day 
diſtinguiſh between the Boys by either Voice 
or Face, without the Help of a Diſtinction 
in Cloaths, which the Parents are obliged to 
make them wear for more Reaſons than one. 
The Lady, though of a Fortune above 
the middle Rank of Life, was ſo much 
overjoyed at being a Mother, that ſhe was 
not aſhamed, nor thought it beneath her 
Birth or Quality to become a Nurſe, and 
give ſuck to the eldeſt Twin: Her Fondneſs 
for her Iſſue had no Bounds, ſhe was wil⸗ 
ling to have ſuckled them both, and has 
oſten ſince with Tears in her Eyes lamented 
that ſhe did not; but her Husband, who is 
dotingly fond of her, and was with Difi- 
culty perſwaded to yield that ſhe ſhould 
nurſe one of them, would not conſent that 
ſhe! ſhould endanger her Health or that of 
the Children, by undertaking a Task for 
which her Conſtitution was too delicate; 
and the Lady was conſtrained to hire a * 
+ | | | 3 * 


for the youngeſt: A Welthwoman was 
pitched” upon by the Advice of ſome of 
the beſt Phyſicians in Town. She was u 
young Woman juſt turned of Twentyltwo, 
of a healthy, clean, robuſt Conſtirution, had 
Plenty of Milk, and of that Quality which 
the Phyſicians fancy the beſt; but her 
Temper, which ſhe'' artfully coucealed for 
ſome Months, the moſt violent and paſſionate 
that ever Nlebwoman was poſſeſſed of; I 
had ſeen the Nurſe before ſhe was Hired, 
and I on her Country, which I think pro- 

duce the moſt of this Sort of People of any 

on the Face of the Earth, and ſomething 

in her Fhiſioguomy created in me fome 

Doubts about her Temper, ' which I was fo 

candid as to communicate to my Friends; 

however, they had received a very good Cha- 

racter of the Woman from the Neighbour- 

hood where "ſhe had lived, and rallied tme 

upon my Notion of the Temper of the 
Nurſe being communicable to the Child 
and as my Notions this Way were publick- 
ly known in the Family, the Lady under- 
took to convince me, from the Experience 
of her two Sons, that I was poſſeſſed with 
_ a meer Chimera; and in my own Mind 1 
reſolved to allow my Opinion to ſtand or 
fall by the Succeſs of this Trial; for I could 
never wiſh: for a fairer Opportunity. I was 
convinced, from my own Knowledge of the 
Parents, that the Seeds of Paſſio or Pec- 
viſhnels could not naturally take their Riſe 
from them; and 1 had an Opportunity from 
my Connection 2 Family, to _— 
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[ 12 1 
if any Thing of this diſco vered itſe li) how 
far it might owe its Birth to Education: 
And I had beſides Reaſon to expect, that 
a Simularity of Temper would prevail in 
the Children, ſince in moſt Lwins Lever 
hays: Ae bly a en of Aﬀect en 


Oppaſi | 

N or, Ty -3 her. . 3 
Storm in the N. Ur fery.. louder than many 
twains in a Hurricane: The Lady was 
uneaſy, but her Fears were directed to quite 
different Objects from mine; ſhe was only 

ſolicitous about her Son's Health, and dread- 
ing the nutritive Quality, of. the Milk; but 1 
as in Pain to imagine that, the Son of my 
Fon was drink ing the Seeds of his future 
Miſeries, and with his Strength was acquiring 
Humours that, would one Day tender him 
both unhappy. and ridiculous: As to my 
+ ears, they were eſteemed, viſionary, but the 
Lady? s were real and of Moment; however, 
| as in a little Time pertc@ly,.caſy, ſince 
115 found the Child thriye, and that: no bad 
mptoms diſcovered themſelves eithet in 
the Nurſe or Child; after theſe Tempeſts of 
aſſion and Outrage and gave. Orders to 
3 * to ah Nurle's. Temper as 
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much as it was * their Power; by this 
Means ſhe grew a meer Devil; and the Plague 
of the whole Family, that re within the 
| * erge of her Tongue. 

Both the Children ons i in a eng 
a Ae and in about nine Months Time were 
weaned, about which Time it was eaſy to 
diſcover an uncommon Sympathy betwixt 


them; one had ſcarce the leaſt Dream or 


Illneſs, but in a few Minutes diſcovered it- 
ſelf in the other: They both took the Small 
Pox in one Day, cut their Teeth in the 


ſame Manner and at the fame Time, and 


went through the ſeveral Diſeaſes incident to 


Children, as if they had breathed by Organs 


common to them both: While they were at 
the Breaſt, I had but ſeldom an Opportunity 

of obſerving the youngeſt, but when they 
both went to a Dry-Nurſe, I could diſcover 
that the Sympathy which plainly diſcovered 
itſelf in their Conſtitution, did not at all ſub- 
ſiſt in their Diſpoſition. The eldeſt was 


quiet and eaſier pacified than moſt Children 


are, but the youngeſt was peeviſh, fretful, 


and eaſily put out of Humour; for the firſt 


two Years the Difference was not fo much 


adverted to by any body elſe; but when it 


became too apparent to flip the ' Obſervation 
of a diſcreet Parent, ſhe- confeſſed to me 
then, that James, (for ſo was the youn 1 
called) was more the Son of his Nurſe t 

he was her's. She could ſee Paſſion, Obſt: 
nacy, Self- wil, and Impatience of Conta. 
diction, ſtifling every other Diſpoſition. The 
ene the very Look of the Nurſe could 


be 


| 


traced in ab * will 
diſplay themſelves. in legible Characters when 
he comes of full Age: Both the Children 
have had the ſame Care taken in their Edu- 
cation, have been under the ſame Maſters, 
have almoſt Hat ſame Genius for Knowledge, 


continue the ſame Sympathy in cheir Conſti- 
tions, the Likeneſs in Features, but differ 
widely in their Diſpoſitions. The eldeſt, 
ag is a Boy of a ſprightly Genius, quick 
nd teady Apprehenſion, but remark- 
ably mild i in his Deportment, and more than 
ordinarily compaſſionate : The other comes 
in no Meaſure ſhort of him in Capacity, but 
has a Fierceneſs in his Way, which renders 
even every indifferent Action of his, diſagree» 
able; he is impatient of the. leaſt Degree of 
Contradiction, and his Tutor mult allow 
him to take his own Way, for nothing is to 
be done wich him by Oppoſition; and he has 
re .of Cruelty in his Temper, which 
may be diſcerned by the Torture to which he 
puts all the Birds, Cats and Dogs he meets 
with: Lo ſee theſe Animals in- the Agonies 
and Convulſions of, Death giyes James Plea- 
ſure, while the elder Brother turns his Head 
from the ſhocking Scene, and weeps in Com- 
paſſion to the ſuffering Brute: In a Word, 
James is the Picture of the Welch Nurſe, and | 
much a Taffy, as if he had been born in 
the midſt of Wales; while Jack, who was 
_ tackled rye his Mother, is the Picture of ber 
Diſpokirion, and diſcovers: the Rudiments of 
every amiable, Qualification which adorn that 
Lady's Character. This Inſtance: of the San 
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of my Friend, has confirmed me in. the Opi- 
nion, that nothing can be more untiatural or 
unjuſt than the Practice of venal Nurſes; 
and that this Evil we are now. treating of, 
with all the black Liſt of Paſſions that diſ- 
grace Humanity, have often their Lars: from 
this Source. n 


* 
\ $4 N — 


ibbever con enough thus 7 Paret fig,” 


' Who, carcleſs of a Mathers ſacred Name, 


o Hireling Nurſes, their Poor Inſanis . 
To ſuch as neither can or will be juſt 
For ill the Buſineſs by that Nurſe is done, 
Who for another's Child neglefts ber own. 
Oft at a venal Pap they ſuck their Bane, f 
And in their Blood the latent Plague ret ain:. 
. But of thoſe Evils, not to ſpeak, that flow 
Nom be Arſt Draughts, and. with be Body, , 
row: - 


2 27 he Mi 4 1 2 Jed 37 60 corrupted ; POE 


I bad the Milk; the Maiiners may be looſe: 4 


 Wio knows not that a Whores Rs: 
; Pap 
: Corrupts the: n ber wanton Lap, 
_ With Luft, and impions Fires it Fills 15 
© Breaſt, 

And lun f 15 Ihe 0 bild, fo fuckled, chene. 6 


Such as receive the-Seeds of this uphappy 
Diſpoſition of Mind from the Conſtitution 
of their Parents, or the vicious Diſpoſition. 
of their Nurſes, are thus far unculpable 
themſelves ; they may . mourn the Misfor- 


an, ih 128 n "OP the better of it, but. 


cannot ' 


1 
dd aca 
cannot Jultly be upbraided with it unleſs they 
neglect to uſe their Endeavours entirely. to 
eraſe it, or at Jeaſt to conquer the Malig- 
nancy of its Effects: But though they have 
this Plea, yet they are not leſs tolerable in 
Society, or leſs troubleſome to themſelves 
and their Acquaintance; they are free from 
the Remorſe of thinking, that their Misfor- 
tunes ate owing originally to their own 
Conduct, and ought to make this Uſe of it 
in the Inter vals of their Reflections, to avoid 
as much as is in their Power being the Cauſe 
of infecting their. Poſterity with that which 
they mult find fo. odious in themſelves. _ 
Parents are therefore anſwerable for thoſe 
Vices which they communicate to their Child- 
ren from their. own Conftitution, as well as for 
the Conſequences of ſuch as the Child im- 
bibes from the Nuri of their chukiog, the 
Nature of their Education, or the Example 
they give them ; for by all theſe Means this 
Diſtemper, is propagated. c. 


We have. already treated of the Heredi - 
taty paſſionate Man, and the Suekled Mad- 
man; we now come to inquire into the Caſe 
of ſuch as are ſo by Education, and have 


* 


LS 


cquired it in the Nurſery, or in their Infant 
n 0 1 | 1785 : A ah . | 3 | * 8 8 \ 

Ie is e. Il we. ſeriouſly” confider che "Matter, we 

quired by ſhall" Rudd there are more Vices owe their 


pow 


. Riſe and, Progreſs in dur Tempers, fo che 
ion Finn r " Fre 
* Force of Habit, Example; or Education, 
thay to any radical Principles in our Conſti- 
tutſon; though the Seeds of the ſe laft' are 
confeſſed by many, yet they are nor by far 
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ſo numerous, as thoſe imbibed by early Ha- 
bits, and thoſe Vices that are really Conſti- 
tutional receive their Strength from our want 
of timely. correcting them, and meet with 
additional Fewel from thoſe others which 
take their Source from a vicious or unguard- 
f . TT TR 
Our habitual Vices, though not ogy | 
rooted as thoſe of our Conttitution, yet af 
fe& us with but few Degrees leſs Violence : 
It is a common Saying, Cuſtom becomes a 
ſecond Nature, and holds true in vicious 
and virtuous Affections; but whether it is 
owing to that Depravity of human Nature 
which: Divines underſtand by Original Sin, 


\ 
- 


or to any other Cauſe which we cannot ae- 


count for, we find that vicious Inclinations 
are much eaſier acquired, much more diffi- _ 
cult to be fubj.ed to the Government of 
Reaſon, more permanent and more violent 
in their Effects, than any Thing that has the 

N 5 ot (3 25 | 
Thus the leaſt Negligence of the Parent, 
in the Education of a Child, who has the 
ſmalleſt Degree of Choler in his Diſpoſition, 
is apt to beget and nurſe this fiery Poible, 
and many Children who are rather phleg- 
matick than otherwiſe, are ſpoiled by the 
capricious Indulgence of a too fond Mother, 
and a Turn given to his Mind 'fa early, 
when he is moſt ſuſceptible of theſe 7 
ſions, which — wong unhappy all the 


"Remainder of his Life, 
 Florinda was the only Child of an her 
nourable Family; and as ſuch was doa 
94 — upo 


. 


ed ance of 


Florinda. 
0 orinda 
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upon to a Degree of Diſtraction ;, her Diſpo- 
ſition, naturally, was far from being chole- 
rick ; in her Infancy ſhe ſeemed rather 

phlegmatick, diſcovered few or no Symp- 
comms of Paſſion or IIl- Nature, was a quiet 
Child, no ways fractious or peeviſh, and in 
all Probability might have taſted ſome of 
that- Happineſs which her large Fortune en- 
titles her to, had her natural Inclinations 
been duly cultivated 4; but an unhappy Acci- 


dient gave her Infant Temper a quite different 


Turn, which has fince ſowred all the Enjoy- 
ments of Life: When ſhe was but juſt 
turned of four Vears of Age, both her Pa- 
rents died, and left her and her large Eſtate 
0 the Care of her - Grandmother: In a few 
Months after, ſhe was taken with the Mea- 
fes, and remained for ſome time in a ſickly 
State of Health, after the Symptoms of that 
Diſtemper had ceaſed. During this Indiſpo- 
ſition, (as it is natural for. Children in theſe 
Circumſtances) ſhe grew peeviſh and fret- 
ful; the Grandmother, out of Fondneſs, 
endeavoured to humour her | as much as 
Poſſible; Miſs finding herſelf fo much in- 
gulged, and that the ſhorteſt Way to obtain 
Her little Wiſhes, was to cry and whimper 
at every the leaſt Contradiction, improved 
her Opportunity fo well, that nothing, how- 
ever capricious, was denied her: When ſhe 
had recgveted a confirmed State of Health, 
der Grandmother atte to retrench ſome 
of thoſe Indulgencies which her Indiſpoſition 
15 obliged her to grant 3 but Miſs had got 
io ſtrong a Habit of flying into Paſſions 


- 
* 
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upon every trifling Occaſion, that the old 

Lady, ey had 5 much Fondneſs for her 

to uſe Chaſtiſement, was obliged to yield to 
her Inclinations as formerly, for fear, as ſhe. 

EY! the Child ſhould throw herielf into 

2 Fit I il by Oppoſition to her Tem-. 


per. Miſs continued her peeviſh Hu- 


mours without Controul, ſo long that they. - 


became a Part of her natural Temper, and 
increaſed. 7 ſhe advanced in Tears: When 


l, Crit Injunctions were laid upon t 
Miſtreſs not to treat her with Severity; + Mig 
was, in other Words, to. Ve ber this Lay in 
every Thing. This was punct 7 wi 
and Miſs became the as Faqs 66. 
"gol * * Temp per gow once ber: for 
any Space © ew roud, u 
W —7 noma 1 E the on 
Oppolition would fly into the moſt indecent 
Outrages, both e the Scholars and her 
Tutoreſs ; but all theſe muſt be borne with, 
for fear of diſobliging her Grandmo 


who was too much blinded by her. Afferkions 
to foreſee the pernicious Conſequence of | this 


turbulent and ungovernable Spirit: She had 


her Intervals of Good- Nature like all other 
- Paſſionate People, and would at. thoſe Times 
expreſs a Concern for her Indecencies 3 byc 


the next Minute would relapſe into her * 


mer Humours. 


The more ſhe £695 in Years, * 7 


further ſhe was. removed from any Meaſures 


to reclaim her: She was. paſt _ Seaſon of 


eee. and Ne! 0 too. little Ef- 


fect 


ne was of Age to he put to 2 Boarding 3 


other, 
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fect upon her unthinking Mind, to be capa- 
ble of working a Change in a Habit ſo 
deeply rooted; ſo that ſhe left the Boarding 
School, with more Knowledge of ſome 
Female Accompliſnments, but a much leſs 
agreeable Temper of Mind than ſhe entered 
it. Her Grandmother's Death left ber Mif- 
tteſs of herſelf and Fortune 3 when ſhe was 
turned of Eighteen, ſhe choſe her Uncle by 
- the Father's Side her Guardian, and went to 
live at his Houſe. He was old, and his 
Temper ſowered by the Gout, with which 
be was continually laid up: He had a Kind 
cf Antipathy ot al Women, and an 


utter Averſion to all thoſe Gaieties in which 

. . young Women of Faſhion indulge them- 
ſelves: This was ſufficient to ſet him and his 
Ward at Variance, and furniſhed them with 


- continual Matter of Diſpute. Miſs had 
been hitherto an utter Stranger to all Manner 
of Contradiction, and found herſelf all of a 
ſudden ſubjected to a conſtant Oppoſition to 
all her Actions: As they were both paſſionate, 
and neither of them poſſeſſed either with 
Senſe or Good Nature enough to make Al- 
lowances for one another's Tempers, the 
Houſe was one continued Scene of Jars and 
Squabbles; Fury and Outrage poſſeſſed 
each of them, not by Turns but in Concert; 
they differed, but it was always in the ſame. 
Note and Tone of Voice, each endeavoured 
ds outſcold one another, and neither thought 
of yielding, till they had exhauſted their Spirits 
in mutual Railings ; but as old People are 
obſtinate as well as peeviſn, Miſs found 
nay” e f herſelf 
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herſelf obliged to ſubmit to her Guardian $ 
Directions, though in Revenge ſne indulged 


| herſelf in the moſt indecent Language, which 


the old Gentleman Teturned as loud as his 


Lungs would permit: They lived ſo long 


in this Manner, that they contracted an un- 
ſeigned and mutual Hatred, and lived toge- 
ther, rather out of Oppoſition and'Spite, than 


from any Remains of Duty and Affection. 


Miſs's Fortune which was large, and her 
Perſon which was not diſagreeable, brought 
her ſeveral Suitors, but the Uncle and ſhe 
could never agree in their Choice ; each had 
previouſly determined to oppoſe the other in 


the grand Concern ; Miſs had in her own 
Mind fixed upon a Man of ſome Quality. 


and an equal Fortune, but her Guardian 
would not hear of it, though he had no very 


material Objection, either to the Gentleman's 
Fortune or Character. They were one Day 
in high Diſpute upon this Subject, when 
Miss had wrought herſelf up to ſuch a 


Height of Paſſion, that ſhe made a ſolemn 


Vow ſhe would marry the firſt Perſon that 
asked her the Queſtion, in order to ſpite her 
Uncle: She had ſcarce left his Chamber, 
when a Gentleman was introduced to ber. 
on the Subject of Marriage, by one of thoſe 

Women, who make a Trade of ruining the 
Unwary: He had a genteel Perſon and 
Carriage, and was of a Nation remarkable 
for Aſſurance and Succeſs with the Ladies ; 

he addreſſed her in the lucky Minute, and 
ſhe without conſulting any thing but ber 

TTY and impreſſed at that Time with 


the 
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Loa] | 
the Obligation of her raſh Vow, conſented 
to be privately married that Night. The 
Ceremony was performed by a Romiſh 
Prieft, and conſummated in . de, Where 
mne went masked: She returned to her Un- 
cles Houſe about Twelve at Night, and 
went to Bed immediately, where ſhe began 
to reflect upon the Tranſact ions of the pre- 
ceding Day ; but how great her Diſtraction, 
when the came cooly to examine her Con- 
duet in an Affair of the laſt Importance to 
her future 1 3, ſhe had married a 
Man utterly. a Stranger to her, ſhe knew 


only his Name from the Creature that intro- 
duced him, was entirely ignorant of his 
Character or Fortune, and from the Reputa- 
tion of his e e „ had ſtrong 
KReaſon to fulpe& him as Ae If at any 
time her ſanguine Hopes happened to flatter 
her with his being ar leaſt a Gentleman of 
Honour and Reputation, this Reflection oc- 
curred, that her precipitate yielding to his 
Addreſſes at the firft Motion and Interview, 
gave her no Title to his Eſteem or good 
Iſage; ſhe was ſenſible her Relations would 
deſpiſe her, and ſhe ſtood To indifferently 
with all of them, that there was not one 
Creature alive ſhe could apply to for Ad- 
vice, but the Wretch who had ſold her, 
one of no higher Station than her Hair- 
Cutter. She paſſed the Remainder of 0 
Night in the utmoſt Agitation of Mind. 
without ſhutting her Eyes; early next Morn- 
ing, 'ſhe ſent for the Hair. Cutter, and be- 
gan tv _catechile her with relation 100 the 
0 
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Match into which ſhe had inveigled hers : 
This Creature underſtood her Trade, and 
- gave a very advantageous Character of her 
new Spouſe, that he was a Man of a good 
Family and large Fortune in Ireland, had 
large Sums of Money in the Public Funds, 2 
and lived ingreatSplendor: As we are eaſily 
induced to believe what we wilhz Florinda ö 
fllattered herſelf all was Goſpel ſhe uttered; | 
at leaſt the Thoughts of finding him ocher- 
wiſe than this Wretch repreſented him, was 
ſo troubleſome: ro her, that ſhe could not 
give Way to any Doubt her Reaſon ſug- 
- geſted, contrary to the Truth of what ſhe 
fo folemnly averred. Her Mind was now 
ſomewhat more co d, and ſhe con- 
ſulted with her Con t, in what Manner 
to correſpond with her Spouſe, i» as to 9 1 
the Maria e a Secret for ſome Months, till. | 
the came of Age; that Matter was ſoon ad-. 1 
juſted, and the new mart ĩed oy 1 
chat Time agrerable enough: As cir Meer : 


ings were but ſeldom, they both put on their i 
beſt Looks, and were too. much taken up A 
with the firſt Raptures of Poſſeſſion, to dili © 1 
cover their natural Infirmities, which it wa q 
both their Intereſts ro conceal. But this | 
Sunſhine of Happineſs did not ft long 

Florinda came of Age, and our Jriſbman 

took Poſſeſſion of his Wife and her Fortune, Eo 
when: the whole Myſtery was umavelleds 9 
our Man of Fortune and Family turned but = 
to be no leſt than a common Sharper, lived | 
by the loweſt Arts of Gaming, and Was 

poſſeſſed of no one — in Nature 


o 
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to entitle him to the Eſteem or Character of 
a Gentleman; he had neither Good Senſe, 
Honeſty, nor Good Nature, nor the Pru- 
dence to conceal his Want of either with any 
tolerable. Addreſs. Haorinda's Relations re- 
ſented the Match ſo highly, that all of them 


abandoned her, and left her to che Mercy 


of her new Husband. She was no ſooner 
ſenſible of the Trick had been put upon her, 
than ſhe reſented it pon her Husband! in all 
the opprobrious Terms her violent Temp. 
could ſuggeſt; he had neither Good Senſe 
nor Good-Nature to bear with her Re- 
proaches, but returned them in Kind; he 
was as paſſionate as ſne, ſo that in leſs than 
a Month's: Time, they iloſt all Senſe of De- 
cency, why railed at one another inceflant]y. 
The leaſt Trifle put them both in a Flame, 
and all about them lived in a continued 
Storm. They removed from London to 
Dublin, where their Jarrs became the Subject 
of publick Diverſion: Hlorinda's capricious 
Temper gained her daily new Enemies, and 
loſt: her the Friendſhip of ſuch as were in- 
clinable to compaſſionate her Misfortune, of 
being ſold to a Raſcal Anhout Honour or 
Character. 
Their Jarrs hourly ama, at laſt: frow 
Words they proceeded to Blows, and in the 
Event a Separation enſued ; Florinda, of all 
the immenſe Fortune ſhe brought the Tyrant 
her Spouſe, could only prevail on him to 
allow her Fifty Pounds a Year to live upon. 
With this poor Allowance ſhe; came to Lon- 
* and ** for ſome time * a Relati n 
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in low Circumſtances, but her Temper was 
ſuch, that no Misfortunes could alter, nor 
no Perſon out of the reach of ſtarving 
would ſubmit to, and therefore ſhe was ob- 
liged to move her Lodgings ; but ſhe could 
not. be tolerated any-where above a Month, 


and ſo was at laſt conſtrained to take a ſmall 


Houſe in the Skirts of the Town, but even 
there ſhe could not be happy; ſhe fell out 
with her Maid, and diſmiſſed two or three 
of them in a Month, and is obliged to live 
more than half the Tear without any, be- 
cauſe ſhe can get none that can bear with her 
Temper : Thus ſhe leads a melancholy re- 


tired Life, a Burthen to herſelf and all that 


know her, without being M iſtreſs of ſo 
much Reſolution, as to attempt to bridle 
this fiery Diſpoſition. + She is as ſenſible as 
any of her Misfortune, and can rally her 
own Caprices on ſome Occaſions with a great 
deal of Humour, yet act the fame Mea 
over again, the next Minute. 

This is but one anche Inflence; of 
Paſſion being acquired by Habit, and nou- 
riſned by too mn Indulgence of Parents 
mrny more might be given, where the beſt 
natural Tempers have been ſpoiled by this 
unreaſonable Fondneſs; all Children love 
Indulgence, and hate Contradiction, and the 
Habits they acquire in their tender Years 
are always with Difficulty curbed, grow u 
as Part of their Conſtitution, and act wich! 
the ſame Degree of Force as if they reſulced. 
from the Diſpoſition of their Humours. As 
* are ſuſceptible — Impreſfions, o 

their 
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their young Minds are then moſt capable of 
receiving. the Seeds and firſt-Principles of 
Virtue. A little Care and Induſtry in check- 
_ Ing the firſt Appearance of Vices and Paſſion, 
and . nouriſhing the. Dawnings of Good- 
Nature, may give them a Turn of Mind, that 
may inſure their future Happineſs and Tran- 
quility ; whereas the leaſt Neglect, or En- 
couragement given to a peeviſh, fretful Tem- 
per, leads them into an Ocean of Miſery, 
ang ſowers every Comfort of their future 

ife, OE wes a 6 rt 
This Paf-, We owe this haſty Foible, not only to 
fon growt the tainted Conſtitution of our Parents, to 4 


TRE bs: paſſionate Nipple, and £oQ indulgent Edu- 


cation, but it ſometimes grows upon us in 

adult Age. We may come into the World 

without any unreaſonable Degree of Choler 

in our Blood, and arrive at the Age of 

Manhood, without being tainted with the 

ugly Diſeaſe, yet ſuffer. it to ſteal upon our 

Temper; and tho' not natural to our Soil, 

may nouriſh it in our Diſpoſition, till it be- 

comes too ſtrong for our future Efforts to 
% ˙²˙¹i¹ 1:8: 964 fas 

The Cha- Silvius, was a Gentleman of a good Fa- 

race of mily but ſmall Fortune, in the Weſt of Eu- 


Silviv. fand ; on his firſt Appearance in the World, 


he had the Character deſervedly of a Man 

of uncommon Good - Nature, Humanity and 

Charity, and was poſſeſſed of every amiable 

Qualification to recommend him to the Ju- 

dicious of either Sex, without any Mixture 

| of Vice, except a ſmall Daſh of Pride, 
which was only conſpicuous on ſome op 

91 ; En Ons. 
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1 About the Age of Twenty-five. * 
made Suit to the Daughter of a neighbouring 

| Juſtice, but was repulſed in ſuch Manner as 
inflamed his Pride: To get rid of the Sha- 
green occaſioned by this Diſappointment, 
he came up. to London, in order to pals. the. 
YA where he gar into Company with 
ſome. Sharpers, who dipped him ſo far in 
Play as to hurt his Eſtate, and involve his 
Circumſtances. This, added to his Diſaſter 
in Love, ſent him down into the Country, 
over- run with Spleen and Uneaſineſs, Which 
he unhappily indulged to ſuch a Degree, 
that the — 25 complaiſant, good natured, 
and obliging Silvius, is become as peeviſh 
as it is poſſible, frets and fumes at every 
Trifle, and affronts his Friends without any 
Provocation: His old Servants, ' w who ha 
lived with him from a, Child, are obliged. to 
leave him, and thoſe who ſupplied... theis 
Places are changed oftenet than the Mon; 
nothing can be dene to pleaſe him, nor is it 
oſſible for Aa t continue in one Tempes 
a Quarter of an Hour together. 
The Caſe of Silvius is but too common, 
few. People are able to bear Diloppojorpgats 
with pimity of Temper, and if theſe 
return often, the Shagreen ſettles. in the Dif- 
poſition and alters the whole Man, - upleſs 
due, Care be. taken to diſſodge the unnatural 
Gueſt, before he has taken too deep Root, 
A grown top, ſtrang for che Efforts & Rear 


On. 
Thus: I have raced. this Paſſion to all i its Its Sources 
Sources 3 e ce. 7 ene and” * 
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[ 28 ] 
want of Thought, with lucid Intervals of 
Sood- Nature, enter chiefly into its Compo- 
ſition 1 that the Seeds of it are either radical 
in our Conſtitution, and handed down to us 
by Hereditary Taint, or imbibed from the 
natural Diſpoſitjon of the Nurſe, acquired 
by Habit and Education in our more tender 
Tears, or allowed to grow upon us in adult 
Age, by Yieking to caſual and e 
Shagreen. 
Several As there are different Means of acquiring 
Degrees f this Diſpoſition of Mind, ſo there are diffe- 
. rent B f paſſionate People; I ſhall 
Pele. tent Degrees of paſſionate People; a 
divide them only into three Claſſes, under 
| one or other of which may be comprehended 
the whole Species of theſe tolerated Luna- 
ticks. The firſt and loweſt Degree I ſhall 
_ diſtinguiſh by the Name of tbe Pecviſb; 
the ſecond by tbe Noiſy : ; and the third” the 
Dutraęious. 
The Pee. The firſt differs from all the telt. in this 
v4 is the reſpect; that he confines his Paſſion: within 
f "ff De. more Bounds : He, like them, is eaſily 
Lee. moved, and his Temper ſoon ruffled, but 
he ffets inwardly, and does not give ſuch 
large Vent to his Spleen 3 he expreſſes him- 
| ſelf on theſe Occaſions in ſhort "paſſionate 
 Monoſylables, or at moſt in ſome laconic 
fiery Ejaculation; Damn it! God's Curſe 
Good God how Tam plagued! What a Block- 
head you are] It is impoſſible to bear this! 
are the common Expletives of the inward 
Boilings of his Spleen; he is conſtantly in a 
Flurry of Spirits, and the leaſt Trifle in 
Nature renders him uncapable of thinking 
or acting like another Man. Theſe are ge- 
nerally 
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nerally - Men of tender Gonfiliatiana 950 
weak Lungs; they are not able to vocife- 
rate ſo much as the ſtrong and robuſt, — 
Paſſion checks their Utterance, and when 
they are wound up to the higheſt Pitch of 
Phrenſy they are utterly lilent, wi Rady. to 
burſt with Rage. 
1 chanced the other Day to call at the reg 
Shop of Horticulus, a Tradeſman, who. is _— n 
the Claſs of paſſionate People, though when TT 
out of his Fits, a Man of as much Good 
Nature, Complaiſance, and; God Senſe aa 
molt in his Profeſſion, - I could: ſet Diſorder 
in his Countenance, and that he could 
anſwer me with common Civility, 5 8 1 c 
flatter myſelf Jam pretty much in his Eſ- = 
teem 3 I asked him for ſomething in his 
Way, which he went to look for, but in 
vain; the more he ſought, the further he was 
from finding it; this heightened his former 
| Shagreen, and he could not forbear uttering = 
| ſome of his paſſionate; Expletives, and was K 
| for half an Hour in Search of what was juſt 
at his Hand; but his Mind was fo diſcom- 
poſed, that he was uncapable of thinking or 
b ſearching: with 'Deliberation : As he entered 
2 upon Buſineſs, his Reaſon flowed in apace, 
1 


and in a few Minutes his Looks and Ge- 

ſtures became ſerene, and he could talk ra- 
tionally; I then took the Liberty to ask 
1 him, What had put him ſo much out of 
d Temper? He told me, ſmiling, A meer 
a 6 Trifle; I am aſhamed to own it, but you 
985 * know my Weakneſs and will excuſe it; 
D 


it was only my 5 who ſtaid 
| 75 ſome 


Co 
' 
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_ ſome Minutes longer of an Exrand than 


11 Judged he had Occaſion ; my; Impa- 
4% tience made me believe he loitered, t 
put me in a Paſſion, or of which 11 
«not recovered when you came in.“ He | 
ridiculed his own Foible With abundance of 
Humour, and lamented his Failing, in Terms 
that ſhewed him ſenſible of the 1 * 
Confequences : He told me, as his Bu ok 
: pg 2 required Diſpatch, apd —— 
ſurè ok Temper at the ſame Lime, he was 
| frequent! delayed by the ver 19 7085 which 
he Tatended ſhould forward his Work. If, 
* WE he, it hy f when I [ am in 1 25 
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. 
The ſecond Claſs I diſtinguiſhed by be The Noif 
Neify 3 theſe are People of much ſtronger 1 7 Se- 
Lungs than the former, and are moſt com- G . 
manly of the Feminine Gender. The La- 
dies have a Volubility of Tongue upon all 

Occaſions z but the nate Woman has a 
peculiar Talent ar Elocution; they are as ea - 

fily moved as thoſe I have claſſed amon 

the peeviſh, but are in no ſuch Danger 
_ choaking with their Paſſion; their Spirits 
are indeed "inflamed, but they give Vent to 
the combuſtible Matter by downright Scold- 
ing, and ſcorn to confine themſelves to the 
laconic Dialogue of thoſe formerly de- 
ſcribed ; they expatiate upon the Matter 
with all the Flowers of paſſionate Eloquence, 
and amplify on a Monoſyllable for Hours 
together, if their Fit laſts ſo long; they dif- 
fer only from the Outragious, that they 
have ſome Grains of Diſcretion in their 
Anger, and confine it to the Exerciſe of 
Words without coming to Blows, | 
Furrioſa is of this Claſs, ſhe was married Chara2er 
young, and happily for her to a Man of as Furie. 
large a Share of Senſe as Fortune : She is a © 
Heroine among the paſſionate People, and 
if there was a Crown to be gained by fret- 
ting, Furioſa would certainly be declared 
Queen. Every Trifle puts her into a Paſ- 
ſion, and the leaſt Degree of Oppoſition 
ſtark mad; if her Bell is not anſwered at 
the firſt Pull, ſhe is ready to pull down the 
Houſe, and can ſcold for an Hour toę | 
on ſuch an important Occaſion ; I had the 
Misfortune to call on her Husband —_— 


L 32,1 
Week ago, and found my Lady in- one of 
ber ſtrong Fits; my Appearance, though 
pretty much a Stranger to her, could not 
allay ther Paſſion; ſhe: went on railing at her 
Waiting Maid, who ſtood trembling at one 
Corner of the Room with uncommon Be- 
haviour. She went through all the Phraſes 
peculiar to Billingſgate or Drury. lane, and 
acted the Oyſter-Wench to the Life. Now _ 
and then, ſne would ſtop to draw Breath, 
and begin afreſh, and by diverſifying her 
Terms, expatiated on the Subject, as if it 
was never to be exhauſted; the Maid trem- 
bled, the Husband bluſnhed, and I ſtood 
amazed like a Dog in a Dancing School, 
without being able to gueſs at the Cauſe of 
this dreadful} Hurricane; I concluded, when 
my Aſtoniſnment would give me Time to 
think, that the Criminal at the Bar had been 
certainly guilty of Monkey Slaughter, or 
ſome ſuch heinous. Crime, to provoke all 
this Rage, and looked about for poor Pug, 
whom I found cloſe up in the Chimney 
Corner; the poor Animal I believe was ter- 
rified with the Lady's Noiſe, and fat ſnug 
out of the Way, leſt he might have ſome 
Share of what was a-going. I pulled him 
out, and to keep myſelf in Countenance, 
put him on exerciſing ſome of his Tricks; 
he performed ſomething by Accident, which. 
tickled Madam's Fancy, and from the moſt 
violent Fit of Rage, threw her into an 
equally extravagant Fit of Laughter; the 
Maid took the Hint, asked her Ladyſhip's 
Commands, ſhe was ordered to get the 
. ; | Choco- 


Chocolate "I. Bu * a few Minutes a 
dead Caim ſucceeded that mighty Storm: 
We had then Courage to enquire the impor- 
tant Cauſe, and found it proceeded from the - 
placing of a Pin with the Head downwards; 
which ſhould have been upright. The Lady 
made me a handſome A y for her Rude- 
nefs; and when the Maid returned with the 
Chocolate, ſne made her a Preſent of a Silk 
— Night-Gown' ſhe had dreſſed in the Day 
| before, and told us if ſhe could not find out 
4 Way to conquer her Paſſion, ſhe muſt 
have a: Wardrobe as large as that of the 
Queen of France, to Oy her with Peace- 
Offerings to her Maids.” 
The Woman's Fortune paid foo hi Folly, 
but hom many'{Furio/#s are there, who can 
make no ſuch Recompence to thoſe who are 
obliged to fland the Shock of their Railings ; 
and how can ſuch a Woman attone to a 
Man of Taſte, who happens to be wedded 
to her, for that Agony of Mind, that Com- 
— he feels, when he ſees a Woman he 
act a Part, not only ſo much beneath 
vality, but below common Senſe, or 
— umanity. At theſe Periods, your 
Furioſa's are void of every rational Faculty, 
have no other Title to Humanity, but that 
they walk erect, and deſerve infinitely leſs. 
Pity and —— cheir Fellow. Lu- 
natics in Bedlam. 


The Outragious : is the laſt, nds moſt The Out- 


dangerous Claſs of pas 
| =_ not only opprobrious with their Tongues, 


donate People; "theſe 722i is 


oud in their n Paſſion, but Claſs. 


S : tollow 
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follow them with | Blows, and obſerver 410 
Prudence in their Frenzy 3 they: arg. made 
up of the ſame; combuſtible Matter witli 
the other two, are eaſily ptovoked, liaveas 
little Malice in theit Heart, but are much 
more dangerous, — tlie others uſe 
no Weapon but their Tongues; they: either 
allow their r Choler to doil inwardly and con- 
ſume themſelves, or give it Vent in imperti> 
nent Railings; but tie Outingiout Ries: be 
ond all Bounds, eaches at the firſt, Wer 
pon in his Way, and attacks all indiſebimi⸗ 
nately within his reach, without any re- 
The Cha- ard to the fatal ces. Some Years 
rafter of ago, I chanced to be in the Shop of a noted 
a mad Co- Cdlour- Manz ſomewhere in ] ho 
leur. Man. is unhappily ſubject to this Degree of Mad: 


neſs x he lla to his Apprentice to reach 


him a certain Colour, Which the Youth miſ- 
took, and handed him another; Villain 
Blockhead, Aſs, with a long Lift uf Ei- 
 thets; and horrible. der un followed; 
the Lad in very modeſt — 
„really underſtood you wanted that; but 
<< if, yon will pleaſe td ; l me wiiat it is 1 
„ ſhall bring, I ſhall fectify the Miſtake *** 
„What, yob Dog do yon chatterꝰ 
the intaged Siopkeapas,. and with: theſe 
Words, took up a fobrteen Pound Woighr 
_ which lay upon the Couiitery and det fly ut 
his Apprentice. The young Mah, who it 
ſieems was acquainted Lich his Tricks, hed 
kept his Eye upon hi Maſter, and by fli 
of Heels eſcaped the fatal Blow, but a 
: laches nm his Head s then returning, took 


P 


1 
and as ſuddenly changed, the Diſtinction is 
very juſtly eſtabliſhed: But, methinks, as 
the Legiſlature has provided, that this kind 

of People ſhould be indulged” with the Pri- 

- vilege of Lunaticks, fo for the Safety of the 
Community, like them, they ought to be 
tied up to their good Behaviour, ox at leaſt 
a Mark ſet upon them like an ill - natured 
Ox, that innocent People might be upon 
their Guard, and avoid their Haunts; as they 

would thoſe of any other Wild Beaſt. Whats 
ever Miſchance they, or any other of the 
Species commit, all the Excuſe they can al- 
ledge is, I did it in a Paſſion; not reflect- 
ing that the very Excuſe is a Crime in it 
ſelf, and if a Man knows himſelf ſubject to 
this Degree of Frenzy, he is as culpable for 
his Crimes as any other; he ought to go 

unarmed, and one of his Hands tied to his 
Side, that he might not be capable of in- 
juring his Fellow Subjects in theſe Fits of 
Rage. 5 „ % A 45 $24 l 7 3 


| ' Th: Co Is to the Conſequences of this unhappy 
| | 2 Diſpofition, in all the Stages of it, I have in 
| tion, Tome Meaſure illuftratedthem inthe foregoin 

| \ Deſcriptions every Man's Experience muſt 
repteſent this kind of People in the moſt 
| abjeck Light. How contemptible does a 
I Man look when deprived of Rationality, 
and acting the Madman upon every trifling 
| Occaſion, or without any "reaſonable Proyo- 
| cation]! Paſſion is the Nakednefs of the Soul, 
| and expoſes him that is a Slave to it as much 


as if he ſtripped himſelf to the Skin at Noon. 
How much afhamed would a fine Lady be 
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to ſee herſelf poſed to her Servants ind 

Domeſticks without a Shift, yet ſhe every 
Day, every Hout, diſcovers the moſt, valua- 
ble Part of her Mind, ſtripped of its only 
Covering, Reaſon ?: Did ſhe walk the Streets 

naked, ſhe would appear but in the firſt ori- 

ginal State of Nature, but her Soul undreſſed 
appears even beneath the Brute, in that very 
State it was left by the Fall, without one 

Ray or Glimpſe of priſtine Reaſon, whick 

cojiltirutes its Supefiority over. the Brute 

JJ. We Se OE ane, Leng 
Pride, like all other Vices, acts by Con- 
tradliction, and in this Caſe, ſtimulates a 
Paſſion, which begets the greateſt Con- 
tempt; Pride, Obſtinacy, and Conceit, 
raiſe and ſupport this furious Tumult in 
the Mind ; yet there is no one Action fo 
much beneath a proud Woman, than thus 
yielding to ſudden, Guſts of every Paſſion : 

It is mean in all Stations of Life to be ſub- 
Fer to ſuch ridiculous Behaviour, and ac- 
knowledge ourſelves Slaves to ſuch low Hu- 
mours; but in a Perſon of Rank or Qua- 
ity, it beſpeaks an Abjectneſs of Mind be- 
neath Deſcription,” How mean muſt a Lady 

_ of Quality appear, When it is in the Power 

of her. Footmen, her Poſtilion, the meaneſt 

I . Wretch' that appears in her Preſence, even 

| the Cat, the Monkey, her Lap-Dog, and = 

| _ſoiperimes. Things inanimate, to put her out | 

| of Temper, and ruffle her ſo much, as to i 

make her forget to think, and uſe a Lan- 

_ "guage in her Paſſion, which the Laundry- 
Maid would be aſhamed to uſe if never ſo 
2 highly 


- 22 9 


WO 


bigh] SM batever s ſon has t 
Fer 5 raifin 5 4 


my Temper, or fen 
any undecent Paf 9 Lava 


on, 12 u a Lc 
me, and in fome C 71 2 5 ade 
diſtant our Stations mY Life are. . 1s it 8 7 
then for a Lad Wert e pon a Foot- 
ing with her aiting-M 4 ng outſcold 
: Fin 'Oyſter-Wench for te wee of 2 


Were theſe unhapp y People only baten. 
*-Jous, their Foible would be be feri 
Animadverſions, but it has Gord dreadfu 
Canſequences through all the Stages of Life : 

In general it imbitters all our njoyments 3 
we live in a continued "Hurricane, our. Spi- 
rits are always upon the Fret, and our Blooc 
in a conſtant Bubble; it deſtroys all civil 
Converſation ; evety one we conyerle Wi 
fits upon Thorns, leſt the ou inad- 
vertently utter any Th t might. con- 
Jore up this turbulent il 3 gur Servants 
dread us, our Children deſpiſe us, our Ac- 
quaintance ſhun us, and we are at beſt but 
tolerated by the © Courtely of Mankind. 6 
1 Efia: f we ate ſingle, we are likely to remain 
in the "fo, unleſs we have Art to diſſemble our 
Married Weakneſs; but when married, there we 
"vben ber find the bitter Effects of an ungovernable 
are in- Temp r: If to of the fame fiery Mater 8 
fad. are inked together, the Hof: is a Been 5 
upon Earth ; they ſnarl and jarr at Ohe Ano 
ther like two Cats hung. b the Tail: That 
; roll defigned for Tocia 8550 be- 
comes the Bane, the 'Curſe of ſuc ple ; 


Le the Moment they have ee TE 


bat x 


. 2 


SS... 
the other's: Nakedneſs of Saul, they with 
the indiſſoluble Chain were broke: Ons — 
Jarr begets another; theſe often repeated be» © 
gets Contempt and that is certainly ſuc. 
coeded by mutual Hatred which ends in a 


, * R 
Separation. CE x + £ 


is ©6902 CATE ent Gat 3 
The Caſe has ſome Chance ef being bet - Vbere o- 
ter when but one of the Parties only ia x . 


is 50 Roch fat. Happineſs,, no Hopes oe, 
ies Co. uy 


Peace, unleſs Good Senſe acc 


Nature: Without Forbearance-in the diſpaſ- 
ſionate Perſon, he may catch the Contagion, 


and all the Conſequences recur which. hap- 


pens in the preceding Caſe. However, I 


Law made, that paſſionate People ſhould be 
chained to one another only ; it is too great 


a Curſe for any one who has not been guiley 
| of Murder to be tied to one of theſe ter- 


magant Tempera; they ought to herd by 
themſelves and 2 together, leſt they 


ſnould propagate the Diſtemper among the 
uninfected Part of the Speciee. 


Whether ſingle or married, whether we Lis laſi ar. 


live in high or low Life, the Foible is ſtill #/#%* i. 


contemptible, dangerous and unſociable; in igh 1 


high: Life it is leſs excuſable, becauſe it is 
ſuppoſed ſuch have the Advantage of a libe- 

ral Education to cultivate their Underſtand- 
ſtanding, and teach them the Government 

of their Paſſions; yet it is of leſs Danger 
to themſelves than when a Perſon in mean 
Circumſtances is infected with this Diſeaſe of 

the Mind; the Rich, the Great, have a _ 


11 

But more of Tolerdtion from their Rank and Fortune 
dangerous th be impertinent 3” and: they have it in their 
L. Power to attone for their Caprice to ſuch as 
dare ſubjected to them: But the middle 
Station, and the other Extream of 'Eife;” 
have no ſuch Advavtages ; their: good B. 
haviour, Gobd- Nature, and Complaiſance is 
half the Fund they have to carry them througli 
the World. Would we employ a Servant, 
à Tradeſman, or Mechanick ſubject to this 
Infirmity? None ſure that can mun it: If 
am to lay out my Money I expect to be - 
uſed with Civility, and to -converſe © with a 
rational Creature; but when I deal with one 
of theſe "teſty Creatures, of ge Claſs 
they are, whether the Peeviſhz! the Noiſy, - 
or the Outragious, I ſubject myſelf almoſt 
to a certain Affront, if not to worſe Ufage ; 
Is it not reaſonable then, that I ſhould avoid 
ſuch, and carry my Cuſtom where I may 
rationally expect Uſage ſuitable to my Sta- 
tion, at leaſt conſiſtent with Good Senſe and 
Good Manners! How many Inſtances muſt 
occur to the Reader, of Tradeſmen, Mecha- 
nicks, and Publicans, who have tretted 
themſelves out of a flouriſhing Trade, and 
ſcolded themſelves into a Jail! Whereas, if 
they had put a reaſonable Reſtraint upon 
their Tempers, they might have lived 12 

died in Plenty and Reputation. 
Preh ap- This Foible not only affects our Intereſt; 
en our robs: us of Friends and Subſiſtance, and im- 
Health. pitters every preſent Enjoyment, but it preys 
2 our Health and waſtes our Conſtitu- 
look at moſt of your peeviſh — 
an 


and they are geb. wan-viſaged; have hi 
Looks, and ſunk'Eyes, vile Farce 1 Ts 
half their Days 3" they exhauſt ſo mug 
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their natural Spirits in theſe Tanna c e | 
Mind, that Nature is not able to fupply'the 
Want, ſo that the ' Paſſion prey reys ugh the 
radical Stock, and waſtes the Bon 
the Havock it commits upon Beaury is 19 5 
more terrible than the Small:Pox. Wha 
Devaſtation do a few Fits of Paſſion cg 
mit upon the delicate Features of LF: : 
ing Beauty T. . Lines we 
Beauty are quickly Stored, and fi Ye, 
that Index of the lind, loſes” its Feu 
Softneſs, rolls wildly in 188 Soc 
denotes the Hag and Fury ; bur- 
trivial a Conſideration, Do SubjeQ« in 
Coral to the Fee and Happimets: Fae A t. - 
tonal Bein * 
The dreadful Effect of T. n * 
Vice, is not confined to dur 


mer bers and entail ths 

Offspring to dhe lateſt For 
acquire * by Ha it; or hav 
contaminstes e 


350 f 
Maſe.” 


adi chen bespmes Conftiturion] fer or _ 


ſue : "This ought'to make us conlider; char" 
we” on e forthe 'Unhap hy .& | 
e give Being to; hay, Are i; arge 
. xa A i0n they are Sale 0 
withyall-the' Murdets, Broils, and Michi 
2 Y += os many Fery any occafior n Society, 
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Nn es: This is the original Sin, the radical 
int * bequeath to our Poſterity ; there- 
2 L. would, with Lea ve of the Divines, 

arge the Parents with the Sins of their Chil- 
"dren of t be. Third and Fourth Generation, 


1 than the Sins of the Parents upon the 
J ten, ſince it is evident, that whatever 
(Mie 09 we acquire the Temper, we may 
either roar it out of the. Mind, or conquer its 
"Pitts dhe Proof of. which. is the latent of 

R oy . Pages of this Eſſay. . 
nate Diſpoſition is owing to a 

215 Pot or.t 17185 redominancy of natu- 

n Humours,] in the Blood, I am. not ſo ſan · 
Soine as t to imagine that Man, without ſuper- 
"'natural-A ance, can alter. A Diſpoſition re- 
viting. from-- ſuch Cauſes. The Formation 
of our Juices are not in our own Power, ner 
in the Philoſophy of Reaſon, nor the Skill 

POR of, e 25 or correct their conſtituent 
« + Parts. The. Taint muſt ſtill remain, and the 
ar : role Maſs. continue ſubject to Impreſſions 
from bd in which we are entirely. paſ- 

; As ough 2 Perſon ſo, unhappily 
Nature, cannot. alter the Conſti- 
Sa TA . 0 nor hinder it from be- 
Dips | rom 2 AG 


cate it, Diſpoſition, 5 5 the — Ne- 
aue can Ha Within his own Breaſt; This is a hard 
* Task, hl Herculean Labour to ſame; at 
n. Raft till they have made the Experiment; 
bur this Labour is to be performed if un- 
te Wich Courage, and perſevered in 
Lam and Reſolution: Let —_ 
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take any of the Appetites which are as * N 


tural to us as this, and depends as much up- 
on the Nature of; our Conſtitution, and try. 


if it is poſſibſe to bridle them. Luſt, for In- 


ſtance, which in ſome is as violent as can 
be imagined : A Perſon en addicted 
to this Vice, cannot belp being excited by 
proper Objects ; thus far he is paſſive, 2 
in my Opinion, in no Sha culpable; but 
he may chuſe, if, or not, be will ſubmit to. 
that Emotion: If he does unreaſonably, then 
he is a Slave to that Brutal Appetite; but if 
he abſtains as often as he is tempted, he has 
then got the Maſter of it, though he has 
made no Alteration in the natural Humours 
of his Body, which roll on in their wonted 
Channel. In the ſame Manner a paſſionate 
Man, though from the Texture of his 
Blood he is eaſily moved, and every Trifle 
ſets him a boiling, yet, if he exerts his Rea» 
ſon and Reflection, he may chuſe to Sive 
vent to theſe turbulent Emotions 
That this is poſſible, may be proved from 
Analogy; as thus; We are very ark, that this 
Diſpoſition is to be acquired ; if it is, what 
Reaſon can be alledged why.- the-concrary 
Change cannot be effected? If a Man, re- 


markably .phlegmatick, may by Habit ac. 


quire the Action, the Expreſſion, and Diſpo - 
ition of the moſt cholerick Perſon on Earth, 
may we not naturally conclude, that the 83 
lerick may become phlegmatick? But 


do not carry the Argument ſo far, I gary: 


contend, that the moſt paſſionate Man alive, 


by the Help. of his Reaſon, may hinder 'De 
1. 
: 8 2 
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Diſpoſition. from betraying. outwardly any 
thing chat ſhall render him either troubleſome 
or conteniptible, and that by degrees he may 
even acquirea Share of inward Compoſure: Of 


7k, 1. this Sort was the Stagerite Philoſopher, as 
| fance of appeats-by-the known Story of the Phiſiogno- 
the Philo miſt, ho publickly in his School told him 


he was cholerick, &c. His Scholars know- 
ing that their great Maſter's. Behaviour be- 
ſpoke a quite different Diſpoſition, treated the 
Fellow with Contempt, and as an Impoſtor; 
but the Philoſopher checked their Imperti- 
nence, by telling them, the Judgment paſſed 
on his Temper was juſt, for that was his na- 
tural Diſpoſition, thè Effects of which he had 
conquered by Philoſophy, but could not al- 
ter the Nature of Things. 
But we need not go ſo far back as the 
Antients for Inſtances of this Self. Conqueſt; 
| our. Age, I believe, produces us many, and 
might many more, if the Publick could be | 
re of the Poſſibility of Succeſs. 
Flortenſius was unhappily Heir to his Mo- 
"ther's Paſſion as well as his "Father's Eſtate: 
While his Age could only be numbered by 
Days and Weeks,” he diſcovered the inherent 
Taint, the Mother's peeviſh, fretful, violent 
Diſpofirion, This Temper grew up 'w 
him, and took the deeper Robt, as he w 
the Mother's Darling, and indulged to 41 
the Height of Extra vagance. With great 
Difficulty he finiſned his Studies, and became 
Maſter of the Accompliſhments ſuitable to 
his Birth: He had toe much Impatience in 
nis Ad to "_ into abſtracted Seience, 
or 
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or indeed to A8 e any more than a ſop 
ficial Knowledge of any thing that, ; 
Application: However, about the Age of 
twenty · one he came u up to London, and gain - 
ed the Character of à fine Gentleman from 
every body who had but à ſlender Acquain- 
tance with 1255 but to his Intimates he ap-. 
5 in his own Colours: All his Quali- 
fications were abſorbed in an impetuous 
ery Temper: A young Gentleman, who 
rale a Sifter of his, contraſted an Incimacy 
with him, and had ſo much Good Nature 
and Good Senſe as to put up with his * 
ricious Humour, and helped him out of 
Nena Serapes into which that ſilly Diſpo- 
ſition had involved him; a mutual Friend- 
ſhip grew up inſenſibly between them, and 


Horienſius valued Theodore more than his 


own Brother ; They continued this Amity 
for ſeveral Months, when an unhappy Acci- 
put an End to the Life of the Es and 
the Peace of the other. 

' Theodore had been one Evening with ſome 


Company, with whom he had drank pretty 


freely, and came Home to his ws ys 
he found his dear Friend Hortenſius waiting 
for him: They immediately entered into 
Converſation, Which turned upon the La- 
dies, with whom Theodore had been in Com- 
pany. that Day. That Gentleman was un- 

ppily led to give a Deſcription of one of 
them, which he did in ſomewhat warmer 


Terms than Hortenſiuss Caprice thought 
| conſiſtent with the 2 81 F = 


ve Theodore profe 


to his'Sifter 3 he taxed him with NONE. 
rude, 
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| tuge, Treachery, Ge. all in a Breath: The. 

| odore endeavoured to perſwade him qut of his 

Error; but thoſe kind of People arè not to 

| be convinced till their Paſſion ſubſides: The 

if more Theodore. proteſted. his Innocence, the 

| more Hortenſius : ſeemed to be convinced of 

his Falſhood, and loaded him with oppro- 

brious Language ; which the other be 7 

ſamewhat fluſtered, contrary to bis u 

Calrpneſs,. returned, till ' Horten/iys's- Blood 

was wound up to the laſt Degree of Phrea- 

ſy, and in his Fury drew his Sword, and 
run his unarmed. Friend through the Body. 

The Act was no ſooher done than-Horten- 

if ſins returned to his Senſes, which he could 

| enjoy but a few Moments, when he reflected 

ll on the horrid - Deed. Theodore died in his 
Arms in about two Minutes, and with his 

laſt Breath forgave and bleſſed bis Murderer. 

1 When he faw bim-Breathleſs, Hocror, Paſ- 

il ſion, and Compunction checked his Utter- 
ance, and deprived him of Reflection ; he 
remained fixed upon the Body, till ſome of 

=! 22 Servants came in, and ſaw the 

| ragic Scene: When Grief would let him 

il 8 he accuſed himſelf with all the exag- 

ll gerating Circumſtances that could attend the 

blackeſt Murder, and by his own Direction 
Was carried before a Magiſtrate, who com- 
mitted: him 3 the Coroner's Inqueſt ſat on 
the Body, and brought in their Verdict, 
Manſlaughter, He ſtood a formal Trial, 
and the Jury confirmed the Coroner's Ver- 
dict; thus he eſcaped the Puniſhment by the? 
common Excuſe that all . People 


A 2 2 have, 


- 

2 f 
* 
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27 
baue, It was done in à ſudden Fir of Paſ. 
ſion; but he was nor, acquitted in his own 
Conſcience, he was ſenſible he muſt no fuk 
appear before a: Tribunal, where no ſuc 
Jaw Diſtinctions would be admitted; and 
that he was culpable ſo far as he had not at · 
tempted to keep this unruly» Paſſion of his 
ſubject to the Dictates of Reaſon. Theſe 
Reflections on what had paſſed, determined 
him to employ. the Remainder of his Liſe in 
obtaining this Self- Conqueſt: In order to 
effect it, he laid aſide bis Sword, and would 
not ſo much as wear a Cane, "and pitched 
upon a Gentleman, a Relation of his in low 
Circumſtances, to go down into the Country 
with him, to whom he gave the ſame Power 
2 himſelf, as a Keeper has over a Mad- 
man. It was this Gentleman's Buſineſs, 
whenever he found him ina Paſſion, to check 
him, and if nothing elſe would do, was to 
force him to his Cloſet till he came to him 
ſelf; he had Liberty to contradict him in 
what he pleaſed, and ſend him ta his Cell if 
he fired upon it. Whar by the Help of his 
Friend and his own Reſolution, in Jeſs than 
fix Months, he could talk for an Evening 
together without one peeviſh Expreſſion 
eſcaping him z and within che Year could hold 
an Argument, and admit Contradiction with 
as much Calmneſs as a Philoſopher; and is 
now in the actual Eojayment of his Friends, 
and all his Faculties, which he never 
was before: He has indeed a little melan- 
cholly Caſt in his Converſation, on account 
os oy fatal — the 2 
whic 


that chere is not an Hour * „ — 
ſfionate Peo ey ate 


them, mot to delay 
. Cataſtrophe. 
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which he cannot fo foon wear off, <6 
rational, and inoffenſive Com 
noon though not over and above face- 

It is now ſeven Tears ſince his Con- 
verſion, and he reckons it the only Part 
of his Life wherein he exiſted ; he account 
himſelf no ſeven Tears old, and confeſſes, 
that he has enjoyed himſelf and his Friends 


dong in forty Tears, bad he continued 2 


Madman: He has converted the 
ment he uſed to call his Cell into a Chapel. 
and his Guardian goes at this Time by the 


Name of Dr. onros over all that County. 


his. is but one Inſtance, of many which 

might be: given of this Self- Conqueſt; but 
this is ſuffioient to demonſtrate the Poſſibili 
That iti to be effected by Patience and Rk 
is paſt call Diſpute hs: IL. would. not have 
People ſtay ſo dong to be awakened out of 
— mad Mream by fo fatal an Accident as 
far ced Hartenſius upon the Trial. I chuſe 
that Inſtance, with this View to Lv — 


ple live, herein 
chat they ſnall not be guilty of ſomething 
— rar Li is too ſhort for Nepen- 
3 to move 
this Task, 
awakkened e ſuch fatal 
I hade fr converſed 
with Horteſius both — fre the Ars 
cidentʒiand he aſſureii me, that e ; 
by half ſo great às it ed! 
fore Talg Ther firſt Step he took was to 
doit reſolve 


till they are 
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reſolve” wichin himſelf to be very a of 


„and in his own Mind to count ten 


before he uttered a Word in anſwer to any 


thing addreſſed to him: Habit in a few 
Weeks made this not only eaſy but natural 
to him, infomuch, that it would be  diffi- 
cult for him to deliver himſelf without that 


decimal Pauſe: He then reſolved not to be 


angry; and to accuſtom himſelf to Contra- 
dition; uſed with his Doctor to take the 
wrong Side of an Argument: By this Pauſe 
before Utterance, he had Time to weigh 
what had been ſaid in all its Circumſtances, 


and to check any Petulancy of Expreſſion, 


he had been habituated to uſe. He owned, 
indeed, that Contradiction was what he 
found moſt difficult to bear; that by ſti- 
fling his Paſſion on theſe Occaſions, his 
Noſe has guſhed out with Blood, and the 
Buttons ſtarted'from'his Coat by he Swelling 
of his Rage; he feels ſtill ſome Emotions 

upon being haſtily contradicted, yet he can 
ſtifle them, and they ſeem daily to grow leſs 
uneaſy to him. 

I chen a Perſon who has this Evil inbs- 
rent in his Conſtitution, can ſo far get the 
better of it as to conceal its Effects, and 
make it more tolerable to himſelf, I appre- 
bend it is a very natural Concluſion, that 
ſuch as have a it by Habit, may cure 
themſelves with half he Labour. With them, 


it wants only to be begun; their Conſtitu- 


tion, which we ſuppoſe differently diſpoſed 


by its own Nature, will co-operate with 
their Endeavour. 


* But 


L 5 

But whether this Poible is radical or ha- 
bitual, the ſooner and earlier we begin to 
root it out of the Mind the leſs Pain, the leſs 
Time is required to effect it; and the Suc- 
ceſs of the Experiment may be depended on 
with greater Certainty: In Children, there is 
no room to doubt, but their Minds may be 
moulded into what Form we pleaſe, if we 
watch the natural Appearance of their Tem- 
per, and prune or nouriſh their Buds, ac- 
cording as they are good or evil: When this 
Wildfire begins to appear in a Child, mo- 
derate Chaſtiſement upon every Diſcovery 
of Peeviſhneſs will ſoon tame their Violence; 
accuſtoming them to little Diſappointments 
in their Way, improves their Patience; and 
an obſtinate Contradiction to every thing | 
that may encourage Self-will or Conceir is | 
abſolutely neceſſary. It is ſurpriſing,” that | 
Parents ſhould take ſo little Care of the 
Education of their Children; we ſee them 
anxious to raiſe a ſtreight Elm in their Ave- 
nue to prune the Luxuriance, and cure the 
Blemiſhes that may appear in the Orange- 
Tree or Citron; yet they allow, the Soul, 
the better Part of their Son and Heir, to grow 
up crooked, warped and blemiſned with 
monſtrous Paſſions; which it is as much in 
their Power to prevent, as it is to keep the 
Exoticks in their Green-Houſe in a due 
Temperature of Heat. It requires Labour, 
Attention, and Judgment, but the Pleaſure 
reſulting to us from a faithful Diſcharge of 
our Duty, more than overpays all out 
Anxieties. When we reflect, that by our Dili- 
12 gence 
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gence we have preſerved the Features of a 
9 iful Child from the Miſchiefs of the 
Small Pox, how do we exult and pride our- 
ſelves in the great Exploit? But with how 
much more real Pleaſure may we ſolace our- 
ſelves,” when we have cleanſed the Soul from 
the Wrinkles of Paſſion, and the ugly Scars 
.of Rage, Violence, and Folly ? ATR — | 4 
Ins a word, whether we perform the 
Cure upon ourſelves or upon our Children, 
the Motives to induce us to attempt it, are 
ſuch as muſt have Weight with any thing 
that . pretends to Rationality: If to free us 
from the loweſt Contempt, to remove us 
from the imminent Dangers to which Paſſion 
ſubjects us; if to promote our Intereſt, and 
ſoften all Enjoyments; if to ſecure our own 
Peace and that of our Poſterity, are Mo- 
tives that can influence our Underſtanding, 
every Man will attempt to bridle this Paſ- 
fion, and free himſelf from the Slavery 
of fo baſe a Foible. ' P42. It; 


Emp O. Malice, and Devlin: : 
BY WAN or 


Ar PENDI: 
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I. E. 9 ng in the: anteling 
OE Pages, the many Misfortunes 


Light, without any 
Mixtore of Malice or habitual '111-Nature : 
If it appears ſo deformed when joined to a 
natural good Diſpoſition, how monſtrous, 
how ſhocking muſt the Picture be, when 
we deſcribe it as accompanied with theſe 
horrid Vices, Envy, Malice, and Detrac- 
tion? We have allowed that, generally 
ſpeaking, the paſſionate" Man has a Mixture 
of Humanity and Benevolence in his Tem- 
per, when in his lucid Inte vals of Reaſon ; 
and we have likewileſeeh, that the paſſionate 
Man, by long continuing a Slave to his Paſ- 
ſion, has by Degrees loſt all Tincture of 
- Nature, and degenerated into a bru- 
tal, envious, and 2 Creature; Such 
18 
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is the Nature of Vice and vicious Habits, 
that they never remain long in the ſame — 
Degree; if they are allowed to go on with- | 
out Controul from Reaſon, they increaſe in 
Magnitude, and multiply by inſenſible De- 
grees, till they have occupied the whole 
Soul, and totally eradicated every Principle 
of Virtue from the Human Mind. No Man 
becomes vicious all at once; there is a na- 
tural Repugnance to Evil in our Nature, 
which only Habit and a long Continuance 
in the Practice of Vice can totally efface. 
Vice appears at firſt under the Diſguiſe of 
ſome preſent or diſtant Proſpect of Good, 
and never diſcovers its natural Deformity, 
but in its dreadful Effects, when it is too 
late for us to conquer the Force of Habit, 
and that Inclination which has ſtolen upon 
the Mind, by conſidering it in a different 
Light; therefore we are to watch the firſt 
Appearance of Miſchief, and check every 
Tendency in our Diſpoſition that may lead 
us to a Familiarity with any immoral Affec- 
tion, and eſpecially. to endeavout to check 
thoſe unruly Sallies of our Temper, which 
naturally taint the Soul with the Principles i 
of Vice and vicious Habits. ..Y 


-': Thoſe Vices which: are to be the Subject . 
of theſe Pages, however ugly they are when H 
| grown to full Maturity, have yet not ſo ugly | 
h at Appearance when they make their firſt 


| 
| Approaches to the Mind: They proceed | 
from a ſtrong, but natural Principle, viz. Eu, gc. | 
; Self-Love, a Principle which we are by no proceed. | 
means to endeavour to eradicate,” but only, Sulf ö 
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to direct to proper Objects, and govern by 
the Rules of Reaſon; but Self-Love is fo 
ſtrong and prevalent in moſt Men, that it 
hurries them on without Reflection, to every 
thing that promiſes but the moſt diſtant 
Proſpect of Good, without giving them 
leave to conſider if the Good they attained 
is ſuitable to their natural Happineſs, or if 
the Means are conſonant to Juſtice. Self- 
Love then of itſelf, or a Defire of Happi- 
neſs, is by no means blameable; on the 
contrary, it is the End of our Being as well 
as the neceſſary Support of it; but when that 
Principle leads us to Envy, Malice, and 
Detraction, then it becomes vicious; be- 
cauſe we make a wrong Election, and pur- 
ſue Means to obtain Happineſs, which can- 
not be effective to ourſelves, and are de- 
ſtructive to the Peace of the general Syſtem 
of which we are a Part. 
A Defni. Envy is that Uneaſineſs we find in our 
tion F En- Mind, when we ſee or reflect upon the 
23: Happineſs of our Neighbour; I diſtinguiſh 
| it from Malice, only in Degree, for the ma- 
licious Man finds himſelf uneaſy under tne 
Reflection of his Neighbour's Happineſs, 
envies him, and wiſhes himſelf in his Place; 
Of Malice.and goes a Degree farther, takes a malicious 
Pleaſure in his Miſery; and endeavours all 
in his Power to deprive him of the envied 
Happinefs, or to do him any other Miſchief ; 
but the envious Man, who has arrived at but 
one Degree of Malice, frets within himſelf 
when he apprehends his Neighbour poſſeſſed 
of any Good which he thinks hi _— 
| FO e 


. 
ble of, but has not yet arrived to that Pitch 
of Wickedneſs, as to be capable of doing 
him any material Miſchiet. 

This firſt Step of Evil proceeds from the 7he Pre- 
Conſideration of our own Worth, which our gr of 
Self- Love always magnifies; we fancy our- Oy. 
ſelves as much, if not more, deſerving than 
our Neighbour ; and think that Provi- 
dence has overlooked our Merit, when any 
thing is the Lot of our Neighbour which is 
not ours: It is obſervable, that Envy in 
People who are grown up, ſuppoſes a kind Tale. 
of Equality among the Parties; for we ſeldom FA 7 
ſee the lower Claſs of People envy the = oy 
Greatneſs of thoſe of ſuperior Rank, or Peo- 
ple much elevated above them; but their 
Envy has no Bounds, it they fee one of their 
own Claſs remarkably happy. There the 
Compariſon between themſelves and the for- 
tunate Man is eaſily made, and they conſume 
with in ward Diſcontent, that it has not been 
their Fate to be ſo raiſed or diſtinguiſnhed, 
ſince they are ſure they have ſuperior Me- 
rit; they have been conſtantly accuſtomed 
to think themſelves upon a Level, and on 
moſt Occaſions in their own Mind give 
themſelves the Preference to all of their own 
Claſs, Therefore, when one of them hap- 
pens to be elevated, they really ſuppoſe 
themſelves degraded in Proportion: After 
they have ſmothered their ſecret Sorrow for 
his Promotion as long as they can; they en 
deavour to comfort themſelves as much as Begers 

fible, by attempting to leſſen the happy Sandi: 
Nan all in their Power. This is the firſt 2 3 

| - Spring 


I i eſs 


fame Degree of Happineſs, thinks he gains 
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Spring of Detraction, Slander and Back- 
biting; for the envious Man ſeeing by ſome 
Means or other his Neighbour raiſed above 
him, fince he cannot raiſe himſelf to the 


in ſome Meaſure the Ground he had loſt, if 


he can leflen the happy Man's Reputation:: 


which he does by picking up all the little 
Stor ies that can render him contemptible or 
ridiculous: His Birch, his Pedigree, and 
Education, are ſearched into for Materials 


to morify his Pride, and every Slander 


hatched to the Diſadvantage of his Reputa- 
tion, in order to leſſen him in the Eſterm of 
It is ſurpriſing what Lengths ſome People 
will go on ſuch Occaſions, when Envy has 
once taken Poſſeſſion of their Hearts: The 
minuteſt Addition to our Neighbour's For- 
tune or Happineſs, deprives us of all Reliſh 
of the Enjoyment of what we ourſel ves pol- 
ſeſs, and ſets us upon racking our Invention, 
how to mix Bitterneſs with our Neighbour's 
Felicity: I ſhould here naturally turn my 
Eyes to the Ladies, who are ſaid to be moſt 
culpable on the Score of Slander founded 
upon Envy, but I chuſe to give them Quar- 
ter for the preſent, out of Complaiſance to 
the Sex, and ſhall confine myſelf to my 
own Sex, Where I am afraid Envy is as 


much predominant as among the Fair, only 


better diſguiſed. T wd 
I muſt fay this for the Ladies, that a great 


excuſable Part of their Tea-Table Scandal, proceeds 


27. 


than Mo- 


* 


more from a goſliping Humour or Itch of 
talking, 


may be ruined by a, Whiſper, and undone 


and of leſs dangerous Conſequence, than at C/e- 


JJ XXX a dna E 


in his Wits believes What another fays, and 
of his Neighbour, i 
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with whoſe Reputation they are ſometimes 

too familiar. it Envy at all enter into their 
Compoſition, it is only raiſed by ſome im- 
portant Trifle, a Scruple or two of Beauty, 
a new Mantua, a Stripe of Livery, an addi- : 
tional Horſe, or ſupernumerary Coach, at 

moſt a Gallang or 4 Monkey; and their 
Slander reaches no further than in Propor- 

tion to the Importance of the Cauſe, and 
conſequently is confined to Reflectidn on ab- 

ſent Beauty. Some Whifpers about a fpoiled 


Part of the World; but When the Spirit r 
Slander. and Detraction poſſeſſes the Males 
the Thing becomes of ſerious Conſequence 


to the Peace of Society, and whole Families 


hren : 
4 f which Envy and Slan- | 
der may do at St. FJames's, I am not. much 


«£ ” 


As to the Michie 


at Leiſure to conſider it ; only in general, 1 | 
believe, it more practiſed in that Quarter, b of worſe 


the. Rojal- Exchange. Truth, Sincerity, Be-guence .. 
nevolence, and Friendſhip, are ſo unfa- ang mid-. | 


| 2 8..FE ane Peo- 

ſhionable in that Climate, I believe no Man h ©” 
e | | mong Cour- 1 
conſequently, Whether he ſpeaks well or ill ciers, 


it is of equal Weight wich 


the Man of Senſe ; but among the middling 
who have a Scqſe of Ho- 


Y « , * 


* 
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nour, I mean of Honeſty, and are not 

= aſhamed of Truth and Benevolence, the 

2 2 fenyious Character muſt appear moſt odious, 
"oath and the Bane of Public Peace. It is the Re- 
lence; verſe of Benevolence; the benevolent Man 

is pleaſed with the Happineſs of every Indi- 

vidual, and his ſole View is the Proſperity 

* of the Public z but the envious Creature re- 
pines at all Good which does not ultimately 
center in the Gratification of his little ſelfiſh 
Schemes; and is ſo far from promoting the 
Happineſs of his Fellow Creatures, that he 
does all he can to obſtruct their Pleaſure, 
and diſappoint their Views. Such a Temper 
Loevnrigbr Bas every Ingredient in it that compoſes a 
Dems Dæmon, except the Power of doing ſo much 
%. Miſchief, Had Mirario Powers and Facul- 
| ties equal to the Enemy of Mankind, the 
Miſchief he would do would be equal; for 

he never ſees any Increaſe of his Neigh- 
bour's Fortune, though in the natural Courſe 
W © of Things, but he inwardly repines at his, 
i" Happineſs, and from that Moment com- 
mences his Enemy, and ſtudies all in his 
Power to leſſen: his Credit, blaſt his Reputa- 
tion, and ruin his Fortune. What can have a 
2 Reſemblance to the Nature of the 
evil than ſuch a Diſpofition ? And yet a 
Degree of this Spirit of Dæmoniſm poſſeſſes 
every Man more or leſs as he is tainted with 
M,alice, Envy, or Detraction: How cautious 
then ought we to be to guard againſt the firſt 
Approaches of ſo odious a Habit! I have 
__- already obſerved, that no Man becomes 
4 Picked all at once ; be adyances by N 
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till he arrives at as much as his Nature is 


capable of, which a Man may be ſaid to do 


when he has become thoroughly malicious; 

that Word comprehending every other De- 

gree of Wickedneſs, which Human Nature 
Derbe, ef nw box | 
This Vice firſt approaches us in the Shape Te Steps 
of an immoderate Degree of Self-Love :2 4% 
Pride, and Conceit of our own Worth, is „eie 
the firſt Step to be envious. When we are a 
poſſeſſed of this vicious Degree of Pride, 
we liſten with Pleaſure to the Scandal uttered 
by others, and become every Converſation 
leſs ſhocked with the Deformity of Slander. 
After being ſome Time pleaſed with being 


only Hearers of Defamation, we join in the 


Diſcourſe, and furniſh ſome trivial Hints 
to finiſh the dark Parts of our abſent Friend's 
Picture. This we may be led into at firſt, per- 
haps out of Complaiſance to our Company, 


and out of no real III- will, but in a little 


Time further we reliſh it for its own Sake, 
and contract the ſlandering Habit: After 
continuing ſome Time in this goſſipping 
Diſpoſition, by often indulging ourſeves to 
repreſent our Neighbour. in a difagreeable 
Point of Light, we really begin to fancy the 
Character real; like a Man who has told a 
Lie ſo often, that at laſt he begins to believe 
it true; and conſequently we learn to deſpiſe 
our Friend, and in a little Time really to 
hate him: Thus we have at laſt become mali- 
cious, and perverted every good- natured Fa- | 
culty to Spleen, Rancour and IlE Nature. 
e i be 
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The Me- 
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: From the Analyſis of Malice, and the gra- 
dual Steps by which it grows upon us, we 
may learn the Means to check it in its Ori- 
gin, and ſtop its Progreſs in all its Stages. 
We are to obſerve the Progreſs of Self- 


—_— Love, and croſs its inordinate Emotions; 
„e watch the firſt Dawnings of Pride in the 


enable us 


10 get the Mind; and to balance its Power, and check 
better of its Growth, we are to examine our ſeveral 
theſe Ha- Failings as well as our Perfections, and up- 


. bits, 


on ſumming up the Account fairly, we 
muſt undoubtedly find more Cautes of Com- 
punction, greater Reaſon for being aſnamed 
of ourſel ves, than of being proud of our natu- 
ral or acquired Endowments. We ſhould not 
ſo much contider ourſelves with reſpect to other 


Mien, as what we ought to be, what we owe 


to our Nature, and how much we fall ſhort 
of the obvious Deſign of dur Being. An 
Examination of this kind will always furniſh 
us with ſufficient ' Matter to mortify our 


Pride, and hinder us from believing that 


there is any thing due to our Merit; and if 
we are once convinced of our own intrinſic 


4 


Worthleſſneſs, Envy will never take Place 


in our Soul. Again, if we confider” how 


much of our own Happineſs depends upon 
the Felicity of the Syſtem of Mank ind, we 


- -ſhall find abundant more Reaſon to exult at 
their Proſperity than to repine. If we confi- 


der what we would wiſh to be done tò dur- 
ſelves in ſimilar. Cafes, we muſt abhor Envy, 


Malice, and Detraction, and deſpiſe ſuch as 


diſplay any Degree of Propenſity to theſe 
odious Habits: If we view the 2 
theſe 


theſe breed in Society in general, and the : 
Deluge of Calamities they bring upon Indi- 
viduals, we muſt-abhor them as we do the 

Thoughts of Annihilation: But without re- 

ſpect to the teſt of the Society, our own in- 

ward Peace and Satisfaction call upon us to 

uſe all our Endeavours to root them out of 

the Soul: What a diſmal gloomy Life does 

the malicious Man poſſeſs ! While all Nature 

is chearful and gay, and Pleafare- fills the 

whole Circle of Life, Miſery and Diſcon- 

tent ſits brooding in his Soul, and he is loſt 


to all Reliſh of Being, all Senſe of Peace or 
; -Enjoyment. Thoſe very Objects which give 
: Pleaſure to the reſt of his Species, are ſo 
r many Racks and Torments to his envious 
. Mind, and | furniſh every Moment freſh 
t Matter to augment his Spleen and Horror: 
n If he taſtes any Moments of fleeting Plea- 
1 ſure, it is only in Concert with the Damned, 
r where they find a malicious Dawn of Joy 
i _ the Proſpect of any Mifery to Man- 
4 How different from this is the Happineſs 7;, Cha. 
e of the benevolent and truly good - natured ranger of | 
wv Man!  tereckons himſelf a Citizen of the “e Bene- | 
n World, and exults when any Portion of vent 1 
e Happineſs falls to the Lot of any of his Spe- | 
At cies, and much more if to that of his Neigh- | | 
1. bour: He fancies himſelf born not for his {1 
own Good chiefly, but to augment the Happ: 
y. pineſs of his Species; and can reliſh no Ac- [ 
48 tion that has not Humanity for its End, and 14 
fe is to be attained by the Exerciſe of the moſt [I 
fs extenſive Benevolence: If he is poſſeſſed of 1 
eſe wt | Know- {] 


Knowledge or Wiſdom, he knows a ſmall 
Share of theſe will ſuffice for his own Wants; 
therefore he concludes, he was truſted with 
theſe Talents by the bountiful Creator, only 
as a Steward for the Good of his Fellow 
Creatures: He always offers his Advice with- 
out Pride or Oſtentation, and conſults the In- 
tereſt of his Neighbour, without Hopes of 
Reward, Is he richer than his Fellow Citi - 
zen? He does not arrogate to himſelf any 
Merit from the tranſitory Treaſures of Earth, 
but uſes them with Moderation and Oecono- 
my, and diſperſes them among the Indigent 
and innocently Diſtreſſed, with Judgment 

and Generoſity. Is another richer or wiſer 
than he? He is far from envying him, he 
knows theſe and all Things elſe are the Gifts 
of a beneficent Creator, who has given to all 
ſuch Advantages as contribute moſt to the 
Good of the Species. He bears with the 
Frailties of Human Nature, as he knows 

himſelf poſſeſſed of innumerable Infirmities, 
which though he may diſguiſe and conceal 
from ſhort- ſighted Men, yet are all apparent 
to the Searcher of Hearts, and that from him 
we all ſtand in need of that Indulgence which 
Ve owe to others, though too often denied 
through Pride, Paſſion, and Malice: In a 
word, he is happy in himſelf, as conſcious of 
no Guilt, but what is the Reſult of Huma- 
nity 3 and can feel no Joy but what ariſes 
from the Reflection of having merited the 
Good - Will of his Fellow Creatures: Nor can 
any thing diſturb the calm Tranquility of 
his Mind but ſuffering Innocence ; * boy 

ec 
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1 . as bittereſt 1 which 

re only to be alleviated by his Endeavours 
to relieve the Object, and if that is out of 
his Power, his Prayers and Wiſhes are not; 
and then his Comfort is drawn from that 
never- failing Fountain of Pleaſure, the Re- 
Aeftion that all Things are governed by a 
Being infinitely Good, infinitely Wiſe, and 
infinitely Powerful; who will turn all Events 
to the Happineſs of thoſe * are ned vit- 
tuous. | 9 5 | 
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